The Message of a Coin from 28 B.C. 

Jonathan Williams 

There's a unique coin newly on display in the Roman Empire Gallery of the British Museum. It has an 
important story to tell about power and politics in one of the most crucial periods of Western 
history, the years after the battle of Actium (31 B.C.), when Octavian evolved the system of 
government in Rome known as the Principate, with himself as princeps, the first man in Rome. 

'The art of politics' said a senior ex-civil-servant I know 'is tohaveyourcakeandeatit'. Discretion 
prevents mefrom telling you exactly under what circumstances he was led to reveal this, the worst- 
kept secret of government, but it started me thinking. Why do we let politicians get away with it, if 
we believe they are habitually so economical with the truth about their aims and motives? The 
answer is, of course, that in the end we aren't that bothered. If we feel that politicians defer to us 
and are reason- ably accountable, weare prepared to give executive power, and a good deal of 
practical lee-way in how to exercise it, to them. It's a curious mixture of realism and, some might say, 
self-delusion on our part, but it seems to work, most of the time. 

This is how most successful political systems operate, apart perhaps from the most autocratic or 
monarchical, a category to which theearly Roman principate decidedly did not belong. The 
establishment of the principate by Augustus in the 20s B.c. was the outcome of a skilfully contrived 
political compromise be- tween different interests in Rome. He conceded enough to the Senate and 
People to satisfy their relatively limited desires for political initiative, and thus secured their assent 
and co-operation in the construction of a post-Republican system in which a disproportionate 
amount of executive power was reserved for one person, the emperor, and an unprecedented 
position within society for one family, the imperial household. 

Octavian grants himself a pardon 

How did he do it? The crude realities of power boiled down to one inescapable and doubtless very 
persuasive fact about the position of Augustus, or Octavian as he still was, at the start of the 20s B.c. 
At Actium, he had engineered the final defeat of Antony and Cleopatra, and with it won effective 
control over the military resources of the empire. There was no-one left who could pose a serious 
challenge. He was, as Tacitus put it in a famous phrase in the Annals, 'securus potentiae', 
untroubled in his power. 

With universal agreement, Octavian had gained complete control of everything, as he himself later 
described his position in the inscriptional memorial of his career, the Res Gestae. The extraordinary 
conditions of wartime had encouraged the neglect of legal forms and traditional protocols. 
Magistracies, armies, and the appointment of governors to provinces had all been under 
Octavian's control in theyears around Actium, and in this manner he had won the war. But now he 
had to win the peace. Lasting security would not lie in the capacity to govern autocratically through 
coercion alone. A military monarchy was not to Octavian's taste, nor was it politically the most 
sensible way forward; moreover, it was very un-Roman. How much more likely would he be both to 
maintain thesupport of those who had adhered to his cause during the war, and to win at least 
the approval of those who tooka moredistanced view, if heshowed himself willing to divest himself 
of absolute power, potentia. What more magnanimous gesture than to restore to the Senate and 
the people a measure of their due political rights and legal privileges? 



This is effectively what Octavian set about doing in 28 and 27 B.C., after settling the eastern provinces 
and returning to Rome in triumph in 29 B.C. There were many aspects to his public withdrawal from 
the image and position of war-leader. Some were merely ceremonial details, though none the less 
important for that. As consulforthesixth successive yearin28B.C., heallowed his colleague, Agrippa, 
to bear the fasces in public, the bundles of rods that represented the power of the senior Roman 
magistracies. That Octavian was prepared to share the fasces was meant to be an indication that 
executive power in Rome once again depended upon the legal tenure of an office rather than 
personal authority, however pre-eminent. 

But the most significant single development of 28 B.C. was when Octavian rendered null and void all 
the illegal actions (of which there had been many) of the triumvirs, the board of three magistrates 
established in 43 B.c., of whom Octavian himself had been one, together with Mark Antony and 
Lepidus. Tacitus regarded this as one of the most telling of Octavian's measures during his rise to 
power: 'Now untroubled in his power, he set aside all that he had ordained as triumvirand granted 
the terms (iura) by which we might enjoy the benefits of peace and monarchy. From then on, the chains 
were even tighter ... ' (Ann. 3. 28). 

What was announced as a voluntary ceding of extraordinary powers and the annulment of illegal 
acts was in fact the establishment of a peculiarly Roman form of monarchy. The irony to which 
Tacitus is pointing is that, as one of the triumvirs, Octavian himself had been one of the main 
contributors to the perversion of Roman political institutions and the neglect of the laws. AsTacitus 
might have put it, it is perhaps one of the privileges of supreme power to confer absolution upon 
oneself for past misdeeds, and to expect others to be similarly generous. 

The new BM coin 

What contemporary response there was to Octavian's proclamation is unclear- we have precious 
little evidence about this crucial change in his public position apart from brief accounts in Tacitus 
and Dio, and certainly nothing contemporary. Not, that is, until the recentappearanceof this 
remarkable and unique coin which has been acquired for the national collection of the British 
Museum. The 'heads' (or obverse) side shows a portrait of Octavian, wearing a laurel wreath. Later 
emperors usually wearthe traditional headgear of a triumphant Roman general on their coins, but 
this is the first time Octavian appears wreathed (coins had earlier been made in his name as triumvir 
in the 30s). But more remarkable is the scene and legend on the reverse. We see Octavian wearing 
the toga and seated on a curule chair, the symbol of authorityfor senior Roman magistracies. Nextto 
him is an official document holder, a scrinium, and he holds in his right hand a document, as though 
about to hand it over to some- one else. The legend reads: LEGES ET IURA P(OPULO) R(OMANO) 
RESTITIDT (he has given back laws and rights to the people of Rome). 

Taking design and legend together, what we seem to have is a depiction of Octavian in theactof 
handing back to the Roman people their laws and tights, in effect a visual encapsulation and 
celebration of all that Octavian had been doing in Rome in 28 B.C.. The most widely used text- 
books on this period of Roman history tell us thatthe really important event in the establishment of 
the principate was the announcement and ratification of what historians have traditionally called the 
'First Settlement' at two famous meetingsof theSenate in January 27 B.C. .As Dio relates it, Octavian 
resigned his position of undisputed power over the army, the laws, -the revenues, and the provinces, 
and gave them back to the Senate and People. In return, he was persuaded by the senators, some 
of whom had been primed while others guessed what was really going on, to accept instead a 
commission to govern a large swathe of the empire, not entirely coincidentally those parts of it 



where most of the army was stationed. In addition, they showered him with various unprecedented 
honours, including his new name, Augustus. 


Octavian on top of cake 

This was indeed a crucial moment but it was the culmination of a series of interconnecting political 
developments, for which Octavian had been preparing throughout 28 B.C., rather than a bolt out 
of the blue. The new coin in the British Museum may help to convey some idea of the kind of policy 
statements that he had been making in his public utterances as consul: that the changes he was 
introducing were evidence of his determination to restore to the people their authority over the 
laws and their traditional rights in other important matters. 28Bc. was all about restoration, but not 
primarily inthesenseof restoringlong-aban- doned forms and institutions, and bringing back 
Republipan ways of doing things, though there was certainly an element of this. It was restoration in 
the sense of giving back, the willing return of rights and laws, to the Roman people by the man in 
charge, Octavian; a voluntary concession which deserved its reward of praise and recognition 
which duly came in the Senate in January 27 B.C. ' I give to you so you give to me', do utdes, was 
the one of the main principles in the relationship between the Romans and their gods - a theological 
quid pro quo. Appreciating the prin- ciple of give-and-take was an important social and political 
virtue to Romans, and the reciprocal nature of the political arrangement between Octavian and the 
Roman Senate and People was that he gave up something of the extraordinary, almostgodlike, 
powers which had accrued tohim duringthe war. And they returned the gesture with an official 
position which adequately recognized his continuing guardianship over public affairs. 

Much else has changed in the intervening two thousand years in politics and public life, but this much 
has remained constant. In order to get power and introduce political change within a basically 
conservative system, even the most charismatic lead- ers find it necessary do some persuading and 
conciliating of less adventurous, more conservative colleagues and supporters. Octavian 
recognized this more clearly than his adoptive father, Julius Caesar, who paid for his political 
insensitivity with his life, when it became clear to some of his closest friends that he was not going 
to surrender absolute power. By contrast, when it came to Octavian, who was no less absolute in his 
power in 29 B.C. thanJulius Caesarhad been in45 B.c., theSenateand People were on the whole 
prepared to accept his public words and actions as reasonable assurances that their laws and 
rights had been restored to them. Yet he was still on top. The rest, as they say, is history. 

The new coin of Octavian is on permanent display at the British Museum in Room 70, Rome: City 
and Empire, case no. 8, together with coins and other objects illustrating the image of Augustus. 
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